PART THREE 


The Tarai 


va the southern border of Nepal is a long strip of flat 
land, geographically indistinguishable from the land over the 
frontier in India. In the eighteenth century most of it was thick 
forest and infested with malaria, so that travellers and merchants 
could only pass through safely in the winter months. Only in certain 
areas was the forest cleared and settled agriculture practised, as 
around Janakpur. Here the language and the culture of the settlers 
was indistinguishable from those on the other side of the border 
with India. Even in the early days, there were sufficient cleared areas 
for the Tarai, with its fertile soil and flat land, to be a major source 
of revenue for the elite and for the state. 

Gradual expansion of the cultivated area continued and 
cultivators were attracted into the region from India. As in the hills, 
the inhabitants were divided into many different castes and ethnic 
groups, but, in contrast to the hill region, the Nepalese state made 
little effort to regulate the Tarai caste system and the relative ritual 
status of many of these groups has remained in dispute. The 
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demographic situation was further complicated with the eradication 
of malaria in the 1950s and 1960s, which brought mass migration 
to the Tarai and elsewhere, and the clearance of much of the 
remaining forest. In 1984-5 the Tarai was providing 56.5% of 
Nepal’s GDP (H. Gurung, 1989a:109). 

As described in chapter 7, the Tarai people, here Maithils, 
are caught between Nepal and India. Politically Nepalis, culturally 
and linguistically, and even economically, they have more in 
common with their neighbours over the border in India than with 
their compatriots in the hills. Thus the Maithils were and are bound 
to be alienated by the symbolic construction of Nepali nationhood, 
since it focuses so strongly on opposing the hills to the plains, 
Nepaliness to Indianness. The feelings that Gaige (1975) described, 
of being second-class citizens in their own country, are clearly 
continuing in the 1990s. 

Such settled pockets as Janakpur apart, the Tarai (especially 
in the west) was originally thinly inhabited by various tribal peoples 
practising swidden or non-intensive agriculture. The largest and 
most dispersed such group, or collection of groups, was called 
Tharu. The changing relations of the Tharus of Dang with 
immigrant Parbatiyas from the hills are described in chapter 8. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Defining Maithil Identity: 
Who is in Charge? 


Claire Burkert 


INTRODUCTION 


When I first came to Janakpur in 1988, the 
signboard posted by the Nagar Palika (town hall) on public ground 
near the police offices and the government rest house was brightly 
painted. It showed the national bird, the national flower, national 
dress, and so on. As we passed the symbols one day in a rickshaw, 
a Janakpur friend commented that he’d never seen the national bird 
or the national flower, and the national dress was too hot for him. 
The sign is so faded now that one hardly can decipher its meaning, 
and after a few more monsoons it will merely be a board with 
nothing on it, unless there is a change in local priorities and 
someone is found who can repaint the bird, the flower, and the 
national dress of Nepal. The local advocates for Maithil culture, 
though divided on certain issues, are united in their belief chat it is 
not the time for them to restore signboards with the national 
symbols of Nepal, but rather that all people in Nepal should know 
what beautiful Gold Mohar trees bloom in Janakpur, and what the 
religious monuments of the city are, and how sweet is the sound of 
the Maithili language. 

The culture of Maithil people extends from Nepal’s eastern 
Tarai into Bihar in India, and the region has unofficially retained 
the name of Mithila. During the age of the Videhan kings, Mithila 
was a kingdom and Janakpur its capital. King Janak, Sita’s father, 
was the King of Mithila. Hindu scholars have combed ancient texts 
for allusions to Mithila and to Janakpur and have found references 
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in various texts, including the Upanishads. The degree of Janakpur’s 
importance as part of a succession of kingdoms until the time of the 
unification of Nepal is under conjecture. While Richard Burghart’s 
work has done much to provide a solid basis for our knowledge of 
Janakpur, a good deal of the scholarship on Janakpur and Mithila 
is backed by religious faith and poetic feeling. Shivendra Lal Karna 
writes in a publication issued for the occasion of the Fifth 
International Conference on the Ramayana held in Janakpur in 
November 1989: 


Nurtured in the soft and sweet lap of the Himalayas, 
Janakpur’s contribution to the enhancement of the 
glory of free Nepal is undeniable. Although it 1s 
difficult to present accurately and correctly the 
historical and geographical relations of ancient 
Janakpur in the absence of archeological basis, yet 
according to the scriptures, it is evident that Janakpur, 
the capital of Mithila, which bestowed upon Sri Janaki 
‘motherliness’: had provided spiritual and intellectual 
leadership to the whole world in the Upanishad Age: 
owing to passage of Time, this world-famous part, 
which remained in oblivion for a long time has again 
reemerged and revived (Karna, 1989: 23-24; spelling 
and punctuation as in the original). 


This quote evinces the same sentiment which prevailed in 
Janakpur just after the advent of democracy in 1990: according to 
popular feeling (similar to the title of Burghart’s article, “The Dis- 
appearance and Reappearance of Janakpur’, 1978) Janakpur would 
emerge to prove its greatness as a religious and cultural centre, and 
its Maithil people would find a role in the governing of Nepal. 

Kathmandu was twice under the rule of kings from Mithila, 
and during this time both the Newari language and Newar cul- 
ture came under Maithil influence (Jha, 1993:2). In 1097, 
Nanyadeva, whose capital was Simraungarh, dethroned the two 
princes who ruled Kathmandu, Lalitpur, and Bhaktapur. The last 
king of Nanyadeva’s dynasty, Harisimhadeva, fled to the hills after 
Mithila was attacked by a Muslim conqueror in 1326. Sthiti Malla 
married Harisimhadeva’s grand-daughter and later Malla kings in 
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the Kathmandu Valley claimed direct descent from a dynasty 
founded by Harisimhadeva (Slusser, 1982: 57, 66). 

During the Malla period, the Malla kings invited Maithil 
priests to Kathmandu and Maithil families settled in the heart of 
the city near Hanuman Dhoka and Asan. Maithili was the language 
of the court and dramas and poems were composed in Maithili. 
On some level (varying according to class and caste) memories 
of past privilege or eminence linger in Maichil culture. The educa- 
ted have heard that the Maithili language affected Newari, while 
the less educated have heard about the kingdom of Mithila. 
In the new democracy, Maithil people have not just a hope that their 
status in the political life of Nepal may be raised; perhaps more than 
any other Tarai people they have the conviction that their cultural 
eminence can be regained, and their access to power reclaimed. 


JAN EORWIReAS THE CARI AL OF 
MAITHILI SPEAKING PEOPLE IN NEPAL 


Janakpur is unlike other cities of the eastern and middle 
Tarai: renowned for its temples and ponds, it attracts visitors from 
India and from around Nepal in a way that Birganj, Butwal, and 
Biratnagar do not. As a prelude to further discussion of Maithil 
people’s cultural identity, a few observations may be made on some 
of Janakpur’s landmarks. From the point of view of the educated, 
politically aware, and high-caste male of Janakpur, the landmarks 
have either risen from the culture of its Maithil people, or like the 
signboard, are symbols of national unity and serve to remind 
Janakpur people just who is in power. 

Janaki Mandir, the city’s famous temple, draws visitors from 
India and all across Nepal (Figure 19). It was built in 1911 by a 
donor from central India, and in all of Nepal there is nothing like 
this large white Moghul style temple which contains an idol of 
Janaki (Sita). In Janakpur, Sita’s name comes up in conversation as 
if she and her husband Ram were alive today (even Mynah birds sold 
on the streets say ‘Sita Ram’. People love Sita and they love her 
temple. The temple itself gives Janakpur a heart. Within the temple 
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FIGURE 19 The Janaki Mandir, Janakpur, built in Moghul style by an Indian 
donor (Claire Burkert) 


or on its grounds, pilgrims eat and sleep, festival processions con- 
verge, students give speeches, political parties hold rallies, Mithila 
art exhibitions and cultural programs are presented. While nearby 
is an open space for large events, the grounds of the Janaki Mandir 
host many of the activities of Janakpur. A 

During the Panchayat period, the government of Nepal erect- 
ed the Bibah Mandap on a site adjacent to the temple (Figure 20). 
The Bibah Mandap commemorates Sita and Ram’s marriage, 
although the actual site is in another location nearby Janakpur. 
With its narrow pedestrian entrance gate (preventing processions, 
banners, and elephants), its entrance fee, and formal walkway lined 
with lights and trees (and no mess of discarded leaf plates from 
pilgrims’ feasts, or leaflets from the rallies of every political party), 
the Mandap is the opposite of the Janaki Mandir. While its 
neighbour throbs with the beat of drums, the Mandap has the 
silence of a museum. 

The Mandap was funded by taxes levied on purchases of 
land or materials such as cement and bricks, and these taxes were 
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FiGURE20 The Bibah Mandap, Janakpur, built in ‘Nepalese’ style by the 
government during the Panchayat period (Claire Burkert) 


gathered in Janakpur and surrounding Tarai districts. The 
government provided the design which was modelled after the 
pagoda style temple of the hills. (In Mithila, a mandap is usually 
a small raised platform with bamboo columns and a thatch roof.) 
However, despite its marble pillars and glassed-in idols in fancy 
dress, it retains an institutional coolness and contrasts severely 
with its gracefully ornate neighbour. Since the advent of democ- 
racy, the true story of how the Mandap was constructed has 
been embellished. One young village Congress leader, for instance, 
tells of how the government posted the army with guns when the 
Mandap was being built so that there would be no interference. 
Even so, he claims, lives were lost by those unable to tolerate 
the government's imposition. One of Janakpur’s Sadbhavana Party 
leaders has termed the Mandir an example of the “bland [sic] 
nationalism” of the Panchayat period. By those who are most 
aware of issues of cultural identity, the Mandap is perceived as 
an act of humiliation: Maithil culture must fit into hill culture 
forms. 
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Every Hindu will stop to worship at the Janaki Mandir, but 
few local people care enough to pay the entrance fee for the 
Mandap. Even during Bibah Panchami (the large festival celebrating 
Sita’s marriage), the procession of idols of Ram and Sita begins at 
the Mandir, bypasses the Mandap, and terminates at the true site 
of the marriage. In general, the activity around the Mandir is so 
vibrant that the Mandap can easily be ignored. 

If the comparison of these two buildings reveals a prevailing 
view of government suppression or of calculated insensitivity 
towards Maithili culture, other ‘proof’ is to be found in Janakpur’s 
statues. King Mahendra in the form of a statue had intruded on the 
grounds of Janaki Mandir facing the temple, but during the demo- 
cratic movement in 1990 he was attacked and toppled. It is now 
widely agreed that its place should be taken by the statue of a 
Maithil Brahman boy from a village near the Indian border. When 
King Mahendra visited Janakpur in January 1962, Durganand Jha 
threw a bomb at King Mahendra’s car and was accordingly hung. 
Prior to the movement, sympathy for this boy was shown somewhat 
quietly (for example, sorrow was expressed for his wife who was 
widowed as a teenager). Today Durganand Jha is hailed as one of 
the greatest martyrs of Janakpur. Legend has it that the King 
himself told the boy that he would spare his life for an apology, to 
which Durganand Jha boldly replied that the King was the one who 
should apologize for all the lives that had been lost in the quest for 
democracy. It is believed that the statue should be erected in exactly 
the same spot as the one occupied by King Mahendra, but in 1993 
concern about disapproval from the government still prevented 
supporters of the idea from carrying out the plan (the mayor admits 
he, too, has reservations). Durganand Jha was a Congress Party 
member, however, and because of party advocacy it is believed likely 
that the statue will eventually be built. 

One of Janakpur’s statues which survived 1990 but continues 
to provoke resentment is the statue in Bhanu Chowk of the hill poet 
Bhanubhakta, who first translated the Ramayana into Nepali (see 
Figure 21). To the intelligentsia of Janakpur, the erection of the 
poet’s statue was proof of the government's intentions to deny 
Maithil people expression of their own superior culture; the statue 
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should have been of the fourteenth-century Maithili ‘Adikavi’ (first 
poet) Vidyapati, whose lines such as “the language of one’s own 
country is the sweetest” are regularly quoted or sung. It was recent- 
ly decided to create a Vidyapati Chowk and to erect a statue of 
the poet. According to a statement in the press, the decision had 
been made at an ‘all-party meeting’. In fact, not all parties signed 


FIGURE 21 The memorial to the Nepali ‘Adikavi’, or ‘first poet’, Bhanubhakta 
Acharya, in Janakpur, which irritates partisans of Mazthil 
(Claire Burkert) 
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the minutes, and there was some dispute as to who should be the 
chairman of the statue committee. Yet eventually a consensus was 
reached, and this unifying symbol of the culture began to be 
constructed at one of the city’s most important intersections. (But 
now, in 1996, because of another dispute over land owned at the 
chowk, completion seems to be delayed indefinitely.) 

The landmarks of Janakpur express the culture in its classical 
religious and literary form and now, too, its democratic spirit. (Just 
after the advent of the current democracy, one other chowk was 
created in honor of the martyrs.) The monuments of Janakpur in 
turn shape the view the Maithils have of themselves. There ts yet to 
be a statue of a Chamar woman performer of a favourite local dance, 
of a fisherman catching the fish Janakpur is renowned for, or of a 
Maithil woman artist. But it is certain there will never be another 
pagoda building, or statue of a hill poet or politician. 

Paul Brass has written about the importance of “symbol pools” 
out of which a culture forms a distinct identity. “Nationalism, then, 
is the striving to achieve multi-symbol congruence among a group of 
people defined initially in terms of a single criterion” (Brass, 1974: 
410). In his analysis of the Maithil political movement and the 
absence of regional consciousness in Bihar he notes that “the regional 
elite has failed to extend the cultural symbols of Mithila and Maithili 
to the non-Brahman castes of the region and build a common Maithil 
identity” (¢bid.: 60). As the “symbol pool” of Janakpur is now being 
assembled, the first step has been to weed out the symbols of the 
power of the Kathmandu Valley and to establish symbols that 
empower the culture of Janakpur. Whether this symbolic represen- 
tation of culture will be accepted and adopted by the lower castes, or 
expanded to include symbols with which all the castes can identify, 
remains to be seen. 

The ‘Master Plan for the Development of the Religious Sites 
of Janakpur’, which was created in the new democracy, recognized 
the importance of preserving Janakpur’s religious heritage, but to 
date most investment in preservation or development of religious 
sites has come from India or from local sources. It is believed that 
if Janakpur were a city in the hills, or had Ram and Sita been 
married in Bhaktapur, interest from the government of Nepal 
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would be greater. The lack of preservation and development in 
Janakpur does not stem from a paucity of interest in its religious 
subject matter, but rather from a fundamental distrust of its people, 
who are viewed either as Indians or as strongly influenced by Indian 
politics. 

After the time of the Malla rule, Maithil people lost favour 
with the government. When Jaya Prakash Malla was attacked by 
Prithvi Narayan Shah he had a force called the “Tirhutia army’ 
(Tirhutia is synonymous with Maithil). When Jaya Prakash was 
defeated, Prithvi Narayan Shah suspended the Tirhutia army, and 
to this day recruitment of Madheshis in the army has been very low. 
One Maithili speaker from a village outside Janakpur changed his 
name from Thakur to Thakuri, but after his recruitment, when it 
was found that he was a Madheshi rather than a hill Thakuri, his 
service was terminated (Jha, 1993: 68). 

During the early Shah period a rich and powerful Maithil 
named Subba Kulanand Jha sided with the lunatic King, Rana 
Bahadur Shah—an act which cost him his large trust and _ his 
land. (The ‘Jha Guthi’, however, still survives.) Under the Ranas, 
the influence of Maithil people gradually declined and after 1951 
the government remained generally unsympathetic. A year after the 
parliamentary government was banned, Durganand Jha threw his 
bomb. The act of the bomb was never forgotten; it is believed that 
the subsequent lack of interest in developing Janakpur and 
Dhanusha district was a protracted punishment. 

It is still the belief of local people that the government 
suspects them of anti-national sentiment (rather than recognizing 
that earlier acts of protest during the Panchayat period had been for 
the cause of democracy) and is therefore retarding their develop- 
ment. And, as Paul Brass points out with regard to Maithils in 
Bihar, the Janakpur Maithils fail to perceive that one reason their 
development lags behind is that they have been incapable of 
organizing to press for change (Brass, 1974: 114-15). The supposed 
lack of interest in developing Janakpur explains why there is no 
investment in industry or large-scale development projects. In fact, 
the government of Nepal has little money to invest in any of its 
municipalities. Even so, the mayor of Janakpur laments that the 
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municipality of Birganj receives “a hundred times” the budget of 
Janakpur, and that most cities have a budget many times as large. 
The city, he claims, is thirty years behind because any plans for 
development were suspended during the Panchayat period. He cites 
B. P. Koirala’s plan for a Dalkebar-Kathmandu highway which was 
halted by the Panchayat government. Current support for develop- 
ment of Janakpur and Dhanusha District is unlikely to increase 
since, despite the number of Tarai MPs in government, only a few 
people from the Tarai have positions in ministries. 

Even so, the mayor is hopeful; there are signs of change. For 
the first time in twenty years, the mayor of Janakpur is a native 
Maithili speaker. Janakpur’s one major industry, the Janakpur 
Cigarette Factory (part government-owned), never had a Maithili 
speaker as its General Manager until recently. And fifteen out of 
sixteen ward representatives are Maithili speakers: this, too, has 
never been the case before. 

In a comparison of Newar and Maithil language movement, 
David Gellner (1986: 144), citing Brass (1974), has pointed out 
two reasons why Maithils have “failed to carve out a political unit” 
for themselves: (1) “Maithils lack a religious identity different from 
that of their neighbours”, and (2) “the Maithili-speaking area, and 
the people living there, lack sharp boundaries.” However, 
Janakpur provides this people without a boundary with a city 
centre which has the capacity to develop. One occasionally sees 
news articles about plans to build an international ‘airport, a major 
hospital, or a university. Currently there is a local plan called The 
Greater Janakpur Project which intends to make a ring road out 
of the traditional 93 kilometre Parikrama route and to develop 
facilities for pilgrims. As yet, most of Janakpur’s residents are 
native Maithili speakers, and a city centre in Nepal may become 
all the more important if the governing leaders of Bihar continue 
to be anti-Maithil. While it is said that ‘pure’ Maithil culture is 
found in the villages around Madhubani in Bihar (according to 
Brahmans, the language among upper castes is unadulterated, art 
flourishes, and the low castes remember their place), Janakpur 
overshadows Madhubani in size, religious activity, and historical 
importance. 
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Since the Indian serial of the Ramayana has become perhaps 
the most popular TV programme in all Nepal, Janakpur’s legend- 
ary importance may now be even greater than it ever has been. 
Maithil people have some claim on Ram and Sita, hence the creation 
of huge festivals drawing pilgrims from all over Mithila to 
commemorate Sita’s marriage (Bibah Panchami) and Ram’s birthday 
(Ram Nawami). The legend of Ram (the dutiful son, the virtuous 
leader) and Sita (the devoted wife) informs the daily life of people 
of Mithila. These two figures are regarded almost as ancestors, 
and provide Maithil people with a religious identity which is their 
own, 

Furthermore, the perpetuation of the name ‘Mithila’ shows 
that a legendary boundary can serve as a substitute for a political 
one in helping to retain cultural identity in a modern nation-state. 
People speak of the foods of Mithila, the customs of Mithila, the 
language or the art of Mithila. In recent history there have been 
efforts to recreate an independent Mithila. Dr. L. N. Jha was not a 
Congress Party member, and despite suffering repeated torture 
during the Panchayat period, and his final disappearance after 
imprisonment in Kathmandu, he will not be immortalized in statue 
form. Nevertheless, he is remembered for having raised his voice 
against the treatment of Janakpur by the government, and for his 
call for a free ‘Mithila State’. Jagannath Mishra, previous Chief 
Minister in Bihar, has also urged that there be a separate Mithila 
state within India. It may be that without being an actual state, 
kept alive as it is in festivals, cultural programs, literature, and now 
TV, the legendary boundaries of ancient Mithila will still serve to 
unify Maithil people. 


WYGUANIE Tie) ek iba Me ND EFe 


Being Maithil is more than speaking Maithili, or chewing pan 
and quoting Vidyapati. 

Maithil people claim to look different. Legend has it that the 
goddess Parvati broke into pieces and her eyes fell on Mithila, hence 
people have almond-shaped eyes. But far more important, there are 
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prescribed acts of politeness and complicated rituals (particularly as 
regards marriage). People will not elaborate on how Maithil culture 
also means a rigid caste system or the confinement of women in 
purdah, although such features are notably Maichil. Politeness to 
guests seems to be a unifying characteristic, and in this it is implied 
that the culture has grace and generosity. Even people of lower caste 
will exemplify the culture this way: when you enter the house, you 
are given water to wash your feet and your hands. You are given a 
mat or cloth on which to sit. Then, without asking, you are 
presented with food. “This is the traditional hospitality of Mithila.” 
Often the guest will be reminded that he is receiving the special 
foods of Mithila: beaten rice (civwra) and yoghurt (dahz), batter-fried 
vegetables (taruwa@), fish, and an assortment of sweets (such as 
thakuwa and khajur). 

The romanticized view of the hospitality of Mithila (which, it 
is agreed, is changing with the times) underscores the deep sense of 
being treated with disrespect when a Maithil person goes to 
Kathmandu. People will say that the hospitality of Maithil is far 
greater than that of hill people who often won’t offer even a cup of 
tea. “When the sun sets, the people of Kathmandu get drunk” Garya 
bhayo asta, Kathmandu bhayo masta), whereas people of Mithila 
maintain politeness and serve the guest like a god. Never mind such 
dignity, when they go to Kathmandu they are abused for wearing 
dhotis, and people call them derogatory names. 

In fact, the Maithil people receive no more abuse than other 
Tarai people, and it cannot be said whether a man on his visit to 
Kathmandu is more aware of being Madheshi or Maithil. But in his 
reaction to the disrespect he encounters in Kathmandu, he is 
certainly Maithil. Maithili speakers, it will be repeated again and 
again, are superior people — superior to Awadhi speakers, superior 
to Rajputs (“ask them and they will agree”) — and this superiority 
comes from being born of such an ancient cultured civilization. I 
once heard an educated man comment that the marriage of the 
current Kayastha mayor of Janakpur to a Newar is not so very 
strange as the value placed on ritual in both cultures is similar. (I 
have also heard it said by an unlearned man that Newars are the 
lowest caste. For example, they perform worship of the gods with 
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eggs while Maithils worship with /addv [a sweet, and therefore a 
vegetarian and pure offering, unlike eggs].) It is the belief of many 
Maithil people that the Newars received culture from Mithila (as 
when Brahman priests came to the court of the Malla kings). 
Furthermore, the present King’s own great-grandmother came from 
a village outside Janakpur. It is astounding to the people of 
Janakpur that nobody in Kathmandu sees the connection. 

The most evident sign of being Maithil, however, is the 
language. Although many people mix Maithili with Hindi and there 
are dialects of Maithili, most people would say they are Maithili 
because they speak Maithili. It is the language, therefore, with its 
rich literary heritage, that is most often cited as evidence of a 
distinct Maithil identity. 

Maithil activists are anxious to see the language recognized in 
the constitution. One Maithil intellectual listed the inadequacies of 
government policy regarding Maithili as follows: 


1. Although it usually focuses on the upliftment of Nepali language 
and culture, the Royal Nepal Academy recently commissioned 
two Janakpur scholars to compile a Maithili-Nepali dictionary. 
While the gesture is appreciated, it also rouses ire not only 
because the payment was paltry (8,000 rupees) but because the 
agenda for the development of Maithili language is continually 
being set by non-Maithili speakers. Whether it be a dictionary, 
a collection of folklore, or scriptures, Maithili speakers should 
determine the priority for projects in Maithili. 

2. Those who receive an M.A. in Maithili are given no points for 
this on public service exams. However, those who receive an 
M.A. in Nepali receive 15 points. 

3. At the Rajbiraj campus one can earn a B.A. in Maithili and 
at Janakpur an M.A.; however, there is no possibility of recei- 
ving a job either in government service or in primary education. 
As of 1993, the Janakpur department is only being kept active 
by the contrived enrollment of two unenthusiastic students. The 
current situation will cause further study of Maithili to die out. 
While the Constitution gives each community the right to use 
the mother tongue as a medium of instruction in primary 
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schools, the government has yet to provide assistance for 
instruction in the mother tongue. In general, textbooks for 
primary and adult literacy instruction contain references to things 
Tarai people are not familiar with, and illustrations which never 
represent Tarai people. In February 1993, a Seminar on the Tarai 
Community and National Integration in Nepal was held in 
Janakpur. Dr. Hari Bansh Jha proposed that Hindi become the 
medium of instruction and the unifying language of the Tarai, a 
notion which fails to generate much enthusiasm among the 
Maithili speakers of Janakpur. 

4. Radio and TV should offer more programs in Maithili to spread 
awareness of the culture as a whole. (In 1993 Radio Nepal did 
begin broadcasting news bulletins in Maithili once a day.) 

5. When given the chance to present Nepali culture to the outside 
world, the government should include the art, music, dance, 
and literature of the Maithils. 


In Janakpur, there are several publications in Maithili, and 
after 1990 the ‘Maithili Development Council’, comprised of a 
group of youths under twenty years of age, was established to 
encourage poetry, stories and dramas through the organization of 
competitions. However, as discussed below, the issue of language is 
not a burning one among non-intellectuals, and where it does arise, 


it tends to divide Maithils between high caste and low. 
v 


MADHESHI OR MAITHIL: SADBHAVANA 
PARTY VeeCONGRESS 


One man of the Kayastha caste says, “First | am Maithil, then 
Madheshi, and thirdly Nepali.” Not everyone lists his identities in 
this order: it may be that as regards residence, people are Nepali, 
for political reasons they have taken allegiance with the Madheshi, 
and culturally they are first Maithil. 

Much has been written about the Madheshi identity problem 
(Gaige, 1975; Dahal, 1992), but I would argue that from the Maithil 
point of view, it is more of a hill people’s problem. The wearing of 
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khadi cloth or the dhoti may be the first signal that a man is 
Madheshi, and to hill people that means more Indian than Nepali. 
To Maithils this assumption is an injustice and they point out how 
obtaining a citizenship card may take two years for a person from 
the Tarai, whereas a hill dweller from Ramechap gets his quickly 
without question. 

As regards the difficulties of gaining citizenship, and under- 
representation in the government and military, Maithil people will 
become one with all who are Madheshi. Thus when a Maithil 
Brahman or a Mandal (Farmer-caste man) speaks of “us” (Madheshi) 
versus “them” (Pahari) he will overlook the deep differences in 
Maithil culture and believe there is indeed a solid “us”. Within the 
Congress party, this unity was shown through the wearing of white 
khadi cloth. (Khadi was daily wear during the elections, now jeans 
and polo shirts are back in fashion, though khadi reappears on 
Janakpur’s streets when there is a political meeting.) 

The Sadbhavana party expresses the feelings of Maithil 
people that the government does not represent the interests of Tarai 
peoples, but the Congress party has a long history in Janakpur. 
After the movement of 1990, people of Janakpur believed that 
democracy, and the subsequent success of the Congress party was 
as much an outcome of their efforts as it was the efforts of those in 
the Kathmandu Valley. Congress MPs won in all five constituencies 
of Janakpur’s district, Dhanusha. When Congress won a majority of 
seats nationally, it was assumed that the Tarai would be duly 
represented. Moreover, it was assumed that locally elected leaders 
would further the interests of the Tarai and of Janakpur. Now there 
is a strong feeling that the Congress Party Central Committee 1s 
guilty of a kind of casteism. For example, some of the candidates 
chosen to contest the elections were selected not on the basis of 
political acumen but because they were Yadav, the caste with the 
largest population. Once elected, it is said, these weak politicians 
became pawns of the party and were more interested in retaining 
their position in the party than in taking on Tarai concerns and 
siding with Sadbhavana. 

People comment that before the movement, Congress people 
couldn’t afford to chew paz, and now they eat the four-rupee, rather 
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than the common two-rupee variety. (In local terms, this 
observation may be just as disturbing as the fact that the leaders are 
now seen eating in Janakpur’s most expensive restaurant, or driving 
Toyota Landcruisers.) But while representatives may have neglected 
the Maithil cause, the original struggle of the Congress party is too 
fresh in the people’s minds to be forgotten, and until Sadbhavana 
can bring forth leaders people know and trust, it will not gain 
ground in Janakpur. 

Another reason Sadbhavana has not become popular is that 
the ruling elite are first Maithil and secondly Madheshi. It 1s 
somewhat beneath them to join with other Tarai peoples (particu- 
larly ‘tribals’) when what they really desire is to have equal if not 
superior power in a party which is national. In other words, they 
don’t want to be ‘left out of the clubs’ which are currently 
dominated by hill Brahmans and Newars. Ram Saroj Yadav, District 
Development Committee of Dhanusha President, has quoted B. P. 
Koirala as saying that in fact Tarai people are the most nationalistic 
(Jha, 1993: 74) — which in Nepal counts as a compliment. In sum, 
he says that Tarai people may not like the way Sadbhavana divides 
the country into two, particularly since that leaves Maithils on the 
side without power. 

Finally, and as important as the above points, Sadbhavana 
urges recognition of Hindi as a national language, but this is not an 
issue for those Maithils whose identity is strongly centred on 
speaking Maithili, a language they view as far superior to Hindi and 
one which has influenced Newari. Maithili speakers would rather 
not be clumped with Bhojpuri speakers or Tharu speakers in an 
all-Tarai party. They are not all-Tarai, they are Maithil with a 
legendary boundary which separates them from other Tarai 
communities. 

Both Paul Brass and Richard Burghart have noted that one 
reason for the failure of the Maithili language movement is that 
there is a division between the Brahmans and Kayasthas who speak 
a pure Maithili, and the other castes, who mix theirs with Hindi 
or speak in dialect. The high-caste “chaste Maithili speakers 
sometimes claim ... that they alone speak Maithili; what the others 
speak is not rustic Maithili but simply rustic language ... Maithili 
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is the preserve of those who cultivate cheir minds, not their fields” 
(Burghart, 1996a: 367). As long as high-caste Maithils hold power, 
or as long as lower-caste politicians attempt to win favour by 
espousing the Maithil cause, Sadbhavana’s promotion of Hindi will 
have little chance of success. If the lower castes were to increase 
their power, depending on how they chose to define their identity, 
it could be that lower castes would see more to be gained in the 
pro-Hindi movement. 


GAstEwAND JANAKPUR POLEIIICS 


In questions of residence (i.e. their ‘ancestors’ land is now 
included within the boundaries of Nepal) and political rights, the 
Maithili speaking people of Janakpur are united as Nepali. In their 
frustration and humiliation regarding the Kathmandu government 
they are united as Madheshi. It is when they begin to define 
themselves as Maithil that divisions within the culture open up. In 
the long term, such divisions are bound to affect political unity. 

Burghart points out that there are only a few castes who are 
unique to the Maithils, of whom Maithil Brahmans are the most 
prominent: others are found equally in other parts of the Tarai and 
north India (Burghart, 1996a: 373). Maithil castes are divided 
among the four main vara categories: Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya, and Shudra. In the addition there are the Kayasthas who 
did not fit into any of the varzas, and the Untouchables below the 
Shudras. Most Vaishya, Shudra, and Untouchable castes are listed 
im able Jal. 

In the new democracy, caste organizations are increasing. The 
Nepal Vaishya Welfare Organization has its central office in Janakpur 
where efforts are now being made to connect Vaishya (business caste) 
people from Janakpur to Patna and in all Tarai districts. While the 
organization is not said to be political, one of its chief aims is to put 
pressure on the Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Yadavs whom the 
Congress Party continues to put in power. The Vaishyas, among 
whom there are engineers, lawyers, doctors, and businessmen — 
frequently educated and/or wealthy —, believe they are not trusted 
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TABLE 7.1 MAITHIL MIDDLE AND LOW CASTES 


Vaishya 
Sonar (Goldsmith) Lohar (Blacksmith) 
Thateri, Kasera (Metal-Potmaker) Kumhar (Potter) 
Hazam (Barber) Yadav (Farmer, Milkman) 
Tamoli (Betel-Salesman) Koiri (Vegetable-Seller) 
Halwai (Sweetmaker) Kanu (Businessman) 
Bhat (Singer) Sanyasi (Renouncer) 
Dashoni (Businessman) Mali (Gardener) 
Khatik (Fruit-Seller) Mallah, Bin (Fisherman) 
Barahi (Carpenter) Teli (Oil-Presser) 
Rauniar (Salt-Trader) Suri (Grain-Seller) 
Kalawar (Liquor-Seller) 

Shudra 
Kewat (Servant) Dhanuk/Mandal (Servant, Farmer) 
Kurmi (Servant) Amat (Servant) 
Past (Liquor-Maker) 

Untouchable 

Khatawe (Agricultural Labourer) Tatama (Construction Labourer) 
Musahar (Agricultural Labourer) Chamar (Leather-Worker) 
Halakhor (Sweeper) Dom (Sweeper) 
Dhanikar (Sweeper) Dushadh (Thief) 


& 


Note: within the categories castes are not listed in exact hierarchical order 
since interpretations differ. Furthermore, assignment to particular categories 
is also subject to competing interpretations, as well as to change over time; 
many of those now generally regarded as Vaishya would once have been seen 
as Shudras. 


with power because they are considered too strong and not easily 
manipulated. As a united group, they believe they can put pressure 
on the Congress Party to select a Vaishya for office. 

Another objective is social. The organization hopes that it can 
encourage intermarriage between different groups (such as Suri, Teli, 
and Rauniar), thus strengthening the unity of Vaishyas. Inter-marriage 
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will, it is hoped, also weaken the dowry system as the field for 
young men will be made wider, and individual young men within 
the caste less valuable. But the main purpose of inter- marriage will 
be to increase political unity among Vaishyas. 

Other castes are also creating their organizations, and it may 
be that the advent of democracy, far from breaking up the deep 
caste divisions in Maithil society, will actually deepen them. The 
Vaishyas, for instance, resent Jhas (Maithil Brahmans) and have 
been waiting for a chance to challenge their privileged position. 
They have a similar antipathy towards Kayasthas, who were 
traditionally the keepers of records for the Brahmans: they are 
viewed as impoverished pen pushers who somehow got in through 
the back door of the caste system to take a place just below the 
Brahmans. The Kayasthas in turn are strengthening their 
Chitragupta Sewa Samiti (Committee for the Worship of Chitra- 
gupta’). For instance, on the occasion of the worship of the god 
of the pen, Chitragupta (on which day Kayasthas will not touch a 
pen), the committee sends out invitations cards to as many 
Kayasthas as it can to attend a full day of events including worship 
of Chitragupta and a cultural programme. The committee's appeal 
to Kayasthas to preserve their heritage and position is especially 
strong. 

A Kayastha who wrote for a Maithili language paper claimed, 
“The lower castes—they are not Maithil. They aren’t Maithil 
because they don’t even speak Maithili.” In fact, when asked what 
being Maithil means, the lower castes will usually first offer up the 
fact that they speak Maithili. It is the caste issue regarding Maithili 
that has caused the Chief Minister of Bihar, Lal Prasad Yadav, to 
wage a Campaign against its use. 

Lal Yadav’s ‘Backwards, Forwards’ campaign in Bihar its 
making a significant impact on Janakpur politics and will no doubt 
soon expose divisions in the culture and broad differences in the 
concept of cultural identity. Lal Yadav has declared Maithili 
language to be the language of Brahmans and Kayasthas, and 
banned its being offered as an optional subject in public service 
examinations because a large majority of the seats were being won 
by Brahmans who were able to use their cultural background as a 
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springboard. Stories about his hatred of high-caste Maithili speakers 
are legendary. It is said that one day someone commented that he 
was mashing together his beaten rice, yoghurt, sugar, and pickle 
rather violently as he ate, to which Lal Yadav replied that the 
Brahmans were the beaten rice, the Bhumihar like yoghurt, the 
Rajputs like sugar, and the Kayasthas were pickle, and that’s why 
he was mashing them together. In another story, it was perceived 
that he did not stand to give a speech but rather remained seated, 
holding on to his chair. He replied that he feared if he stood up the 
Brahmans (in particular, the followers of Jagannath Mishra, the 
previous Chief Minister who was a Maithili speaker) would snatch 
it from him. 

Yadav’s appeal is to the low castes, and he has started special 
schools for children who usually spend all day grazing buffaloes. He 
is considered by some to be Bihar’s Ambedkar (who encouraged 
Untouchables to break free through conversion to Buddhism). In a 
recent antic, in the company of nurses and doctors, he toured several 
villages and had a fire brigade spray down the poor village children: 
his message being, be clean, go to school, and you, too, can be a 
doctor. To the mayor of Janakpur, a Kayastha, the politics of Yadav 
present a serious threat to the unity of Maithili speakers in Janakpur. 
The ‘contamination’ will prevent progress as much as any shortage 
of funds or interest from Kathmandu. 

Yet another view of the casteism is that as new castes 
attempt to enter the cultural and political life of Nepal, they will 
see how difficult the task is. This experience will cause them to unite 
with other castes within the culture, and to join other Tarai cultures 
in the struggle for equality in Nepal. 


WHOSE CULTURE Sai 


Casteism in Bihar has targetted the Maithili language as a 
language of privilege. Among Maithil people in Nepal, however, 
casteism may have a different kind of impact. For instance, while 
Maithil Vaishyas do not like Brahmans and Kayasthas, their position 
regarding the Maithili language will depend on what aspects of 
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Maithil culture they adopt to define themselves. As Charles Ramble 
has written, “The need for a clear identity sometimes leads people 
to resurrect symbols from the very archaic past, or from someone 
else’s past, or even from a past that never was” (Ramble, 1993: 25). 

When the culture of Mithila is explained to those either in 
or outside the culture (e.g. “all Maithil women create aripans with 
rice paste on the floor”) or when the culture is presented at 
political events or cultural programs, the image put forth is of 
high-caste culture. When a local official who is Yadav visited the 
Janakpur Women’s Development Centre, which is decorated with 
the same mud designs found in the neighbouring village, the 
official commented that the Centre was not decorated with true 
Maithil art. He added that true Maithil art was Brahman, 
implying that the designs of elephants, peacocks, and other figures 
created by the local women (most of whom were Yadav) did not 
represent his culture. At the moment, despite hatred of Brahmans 
and Kayasthas, a Vaishya hosting a public political or non-political 
event will present a display of Mithila art, or the singing of 
Maithili songs, because it is these high-caste forms which define his 
culture. And in Kathmandu, should it be commented that Maithil 
art is very beautiful, the same Vaishya will accept the compliment 
with genuine pride in a form which is not actually his. Similarly, a 
Chamar may hear a politician describe the highly developed Maithil 
culture and its deserved recognition in Nepal, and not realize that 
it is not his songs, his dances, or wall paintings the politician ts 
speaking of, but the songs of somebody named Vidyapati and the 
drawings of Kayastha women. 

At present, the definition by Brahmans and Kayasthas of the 
culture seems to be accepted. When I asked a potter how he felt 
about the cultural programmes which show the sophisticated 
painting of Brahmans and Kayasthas or present dramas and poetry 
in Maithili, he explained that the problem was that because of lack 
of education, the lower castes had fallen further and further behind. 
If they'd had education, they would speak as well as the Brahmans 
did, and their art would be as fine as theirs as well. In other words, 
had there been education, the potter and Brahman culture would 
have evolved in exactly the same way, with potter women making 
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avipan or other intricate religious painting. It did not occur to the 
potter that traditions which had evolved in his own culture ought 
to be celebrated. 

This same level of cultural awareness is also more tolerant of 
forms introduced from outside the culture. According to the potter, 
for instance, though the Bibah Mandap is not in the Janakpur style 
(and the fact that it isn’t must first be pointed out to him), this is 
what happens when an ancient place like Janakpur becomes part of 
a different country like Nepal. The Mandap is a modern building, 
and tourists come to see it, and this is what development is about. 
More than the Brahman, the potter is agreeable to signs of change, 
of bikas which might have some trickle-down effect on himself and 
his caste. 

As the political and cultural awareness in lower castes rises, 
one wonders what kind of an image change will take place in 
Maithil culture. If Maithil culture is universally understood to be the 
refined romantic culture of Vidyapati, sophisticated line drawings, 
and legends of Ram and Sita, then many Maithil people will have 
to redefine themselves along the lines of what Maithils and 
Kayasthas claim is their culture. 

Alternatively, Brahmans and Kayasthas may also broaden 
their view of what is acceptable culture. The youths in the Maithili 
Development Council offer a kind of ‘reformed Maithil Brahman- 
ism’ which constitutes preservation and positive social change (at a 
public event at the Janaki Mandir they signed a premise that they 
would never accept dowry). Should the Vaishyas ever come into 
power, what image will they use to promote their land and its 
people remains to be seen. It may be, for instance, that language 
will take a back seat in the quest for recognition of Maithil people. 
Hindi as a link language might be more acceptable once being a 
Vaishya becomes more important than being Maithil. 

As struggles between castes increase, along with the pressure 
for social change, the question will arise as to whose culture it is, or 
who has the right to define it. There has yet to be a political party 
or platform which addresses the Maithil people as a people, and as 
yet there is not even the complete awareness that this is a problem. 
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VA Ovi VIN DCU TU RAL 
IDENTITY 


The matter of proprietorship of the culture may be examined 
through a case study concerning women’s culture in Mithila. Maithil 
women’s perspective on their own culture is completely unknown 
because they are far removed from the outside social and political 
sphere. In 1980 Meena Acharya wrote that, relative to other women 
of Nepal, the status of Maithil women was especially low (Acharya, 
1980). In 1989, taking into account the findings of the report, as 
well as my own observations while photographing and interviewing 
women painters around Janakpur, I initiated the Janakpur 
Women’s Art Project, now The Janakpur Women’s Development 
Centre. The project was first funded by a small private foundation 
in the USA and later by other international donor agencies. Its main 
objective was to empower Janakpur women by helping them to 
produce their traditional arts for income. Although the project has 
indeed lifted the status of a select group of Maithil women, in a 
Nepal-wide comparison today, the status of Maithil women in 
villages would appear to be little changed. 

Rarely in Nepal, even among Muslims, would one see such 
an inside/outside dichotomy as with Maithil women; the degree to 
which women keep purdah and remain in their households varies 
according to caste and individual household but all women, at some 
stage of their life, are subject to seclusion. As Acharya writes, “Ideal 
behaviour for adult women ... is almost total seclusion, and so 
women are not perceived as needing a means of communication 
with the outside world—if anything, such a skill might cast 
suspicion on their character” (Acharya, 1980: 225). 

[ would argue that the restrictions that Maithil culture places 
on women gives the culture a defining edge. The songs of Vidyapati 
illuminate women’s suffering, and are a legitimate means of expres- 
sion of women’s trouble. Mithila art, too, has developed in proportion 
to the amount of time a woman is confined to her domestic house- 
hold. It might also be interpreted as acceptable means of expression 
for a woman within her assigned sphere of ritual and worship. 
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When asked what being Maithil is, women are not likely to 
mention the greatness of the language, of Vidyapati’s songs, of 
women’s own art — those are the answers of educated men who have 
been able to look at the culture from its outside and select its most 
winning features. Women’s actual experience of the culture can be 
summed up in this Maithil proverb: 


My husband was wandering here and there 
in the month of Bhado, 

Visiting relatives, eating delicious meals. 

Now in the month of Aghan [Np. Mangsir] 
he wants to know 

What is the yield of the crops. 


When I asked one low-caste woman what Maithil culture 
meant she answered that in Maithil culture, your mother-in-law 
abuses you for not working hard enough while your husband sits 
and says nothing. Her answer implied that it might be better in 
other cultures. Even though she is an artist in a women’s develop- 
ment project, she did not think to answer my question with regard 
to cultural achievement. 

The songs of Vidyapati pay tribute to (even glorify) women’s 
ability to endure suffering. Women of all castes have heard the lines 
of Vidyapati (lines such as “if I am born again, I dgn’t want to be 
born as a daughter”) and in general they know them better than 
any of the men who serve on the committees promoting the Maithili 
language. In addition, women of all castes perform many of the 
same rituals, cook similar foods, and participate in the same festivals 
(even Muslim women will ask a Hindu woman observing Chait Puja 
to offer some offerings to the sun god on their behalf). Across castes, 
the same symbols, such as elephants, peacocks, and fish appear in 
their paintings on the mud walls of their homes. Women use the 
same handmade baskets, rely on midwives from the Chamar caste, 
and have common superstitions concerning childbirth, and play a 
common ritual game called sama cakeba in which they worship their 
brothers. They can explain the songs, paintings, and rituals in a way 
that men are unable to. 
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Before 1990 Maithil men might say “We know nothing of our 
culture — it is our women who keep the culture.” Indeed, though they 
don’t see it yet, Maithil women (of all castes) are the most culturally 
intact. (A Maithil Peace Corps Language Instructor once introduced 
me to his wife saying, “She’s a true monolingual.”) Yet since 1990 
numbers of Maithil men have begun promoting themselves as cultural 
purists, and doing so under the banner of what is very often women’s 
culture. That this is the case is not generally perceived. I became 
aware of it gradually, after I established the Janakpur Women’s Art 
Project and just after the democratic movement of 1990. 

The initiation of the project was welcomed enthusiastically, 
and when men said, “You know more about our culture than we 
do,” the statements was made as compliments, without resentment. 
My belief then was that Maithil culture should receive the same 
recognition in Nepal as it did in India. The art of Maithil women 
had received national and international attention in India, parti- 
cularly since the 1960s when women were encouraged to produce 
art for income in a relief effort after a severe drought. 

Traditionally Maithil women of all castes decorate their 
homes on the occasion of Lakshmi Puja, in order to entice the 
goddess to enter their homes. Images of prosperity such as pregnant 
elephants and peacocks are popular. The homes are also decorated 
for weddings and for hair cutting ceremonies. Upper-caste women 
paint pictures of the gods, and images traditional to Maithil culture 
such as fish and turtles, parrots, and bamboo: symbols of union, 
fertility, and generations to come. Brahman and Kayastha women 
depict the gods, and Kayastha women specialize in decorating the 
marriage chamber or obar with a lotus (symbolizing female) and 
bamboo (male) design to which a couple will add vermilion powder 
on their wedding night. Brahmans and Kayasthas also make aripan, 
designs in rice paste, for various rituals. 

Kayastha women had a tradition of making paintings on 
paper which would be used as a wrapping for gifts for a groom. 
Years ago, a daughter would also take paintings on paper to her 
husband’s home so that she could remember the designs for rituals 
that the other women in her family had taught her. But painting 
on paper, rather than on the walls of the homes, became more 
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A typical wall painting in the village of Kuwa, near Janakpur 


(Claire Burkert) 


FIGURE 22 
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A traditional avipan design of the Kayastha caste (Claire Burkert) 


FIGURE 23 
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developed during the art for income programme initiated in Bihar 
in 1967. The highly ornate painting which developed in India 
became known as Madhubani painting or Mithila painting, and 
artists from Madhubani and nearby villages have travelled all over 
the world to show their skills in making highly ornate paintings 
with pen or a stick covered with cloth. 

When I began the Janakpur project I decided that rather 
than imitate exactly the meticulous pen and ink paintings of 
Madhubani, women could try to put on paper the same bold, 
bright, often humorous images that appear on the walls of their 
homes. We used Nepali handmade paper rather than the finer 
bleached paper used in Madhubani, and substituted brush and poster 
colour for the stick wound with cloth and the pigments bought in 
the bazaar because the latter did not work well on paper. In this 
way the Janakpur Women’s Art Project (J WAP) began to promote 
the women’s art as ‘Janakpur Art’. 

In May of 1990, just after ‘the Movement’, JW AP held its 
first exhibition. Julia Chang Bloch, the US Ambassador to Nepal, 
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FIGURE 24 
Mandal (Mandal/Favmer caste) (Claire Burkert) 


A village-style painting produced at the JWDC by Urmila 
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FIGURE 25 Detail of a painting of Ram and Sita by Sita Karna (Kayastha 
caste) (Claire Burkert) 


and Dhanusha District’s Mahendra Narayan Nidhi, who later 
became General Secretary of the Nepali Congress Party, cut the 
ribbon. The exhibition appeared on TV and in the newspapers, and 
obviously inspired a pride that was not only local but national. 

Trouble began when, in order to receive outside funding, 
JWAP had to ally itself with the local chapter of ‘an international 
men’s club. (At that time it was still difficult for an NGO to become 
offical and receive international aid.) The then chairman of the 
Janakpur chapter agreed to the club becoming the partner of 
JWAP, although many in his organization were not aware of it. He 
set himself up as Chairman of the project, with a few other members 
as Secretary and Treasurer and board members. JW AP’s wish to be 
equally represented was never met. 

Soon Project funds were helping to support an NGO newly 
established by the chairman. This organization purported to 
promote Maithili culrure, which it did at events of the Nepali 
Congress party (such as the Party’s national pre-election convention 
in Jhapa). When the Prime Minister came to town, the club 
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chairman organized an exhibition of the women’s paintings under 
the auspices of his new NGO. The women were left to wander 
somewhere in the background while the Chairman gave the Prime 
Minister a tour of the exhibition. 

There came a time when members of JWAP were no longer 
allowed to see the account books, and JW AP decided to protest. 
Help was sought from UNDP, UNIFEM, and the Social Services 
National Coordinating Committee (SSNCC). At a joint meeting of 
club members, JWAP women, and SSNCC officials, the Chairman 
read a letter he had just sent to the UNDP, SSNCC, and the 
Ministry of Finance. In it, he claimed that the organization was 
destroying culture: for instance, the artists were “presenting not 
only untraditional things but shocking things.” When asked for 
concrete examples of paintings he found untraditional or shameful, 
he cited as an example scenes of childbirth and paintings of tigers. 
The tigers which he alluded to were copies of those found on 
lower-caste village houses. The birth pictures illustrated the real-life 
scene in Maithil culture after a child: is born, with the Chamar 
midwife massaging the mother and various items arranged to ward 
away ghosts. 

“Ask the women if their culture is being ruined,” the club 
members were asked, to which an elderly doctor replied, “They 
don’t know their culture. We must teach it to them.” Although I 
did not expect the doctor to come sit on the floor and teach the 
women how to paint aripan, | was shocked. The tables had turned: 
the culture these men had once claimed to know nothing about was 
now their property. And I saw that just as the women had 
presumably lost their culture which now belonged to the men, 
Mithila art had lost its innocence. 

The painting project had called attention to women’s skills 
and proposed to uplift women in a culturally appropriate manner, 
i.e. offer them empowerment through the practice of what is 
traditionally theirs. As soon as the male power elite understood that 
the project's promotion of Maithil art had an aim of empowering 
women and not the promotion of men, they needed to claim that 
what was traditionally the women’s was not the women’s after all. 
These men claimed, then, that the women lost their tradition and 
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the men recovered it, and now they were the champions of artistic 
preservation. 

Not only did the men want the power and prestige that this 
women were earning, they felt that their domination, which was 
always a presumed right, was threatened. For this reason, they 
demanded the keys to the women’s painting workshop and pasted 
up cules and regulations for them to follow. In the letter to the 
government, the Chairman added that the project was breaking up 
families and exploiting women, and thus the men also became the 
champions of family values, and the defenders of innocent and 
mistreated women. About me, he wrote in his letter: 


She is reported to have been striving to ruin the Nepalese 
families with her so called faministic [sic] efforts to bolster 
up the morale of the gullible women stand against hus- 
bands and other respectable members (like in-laws) in the 
family. The report is a subject to be probed. 


Fortunately since the advent of democracy it is easier to 
establish an NGO, and so the women formed their own NGO, the 
Janakpur Women’s Development Centre (JWDO), and the club 
soon had no more involvement with them. But the event presaged 
what might be the future of Maithil art, and something I had never 
foreseen, art’s close relationship to power. 

A significant aspect of the conflict was that the members 
of the club, though many were Vaishyas, were adhering to the 
Brahman/Kayastha model of what was Mithila art. One way to 
control the women would be to control the art. By making sure the 
women only repeated the Brahman/Kayastha traditional images, 
they could also monitor what the women expressed. Although we 
had successfully held an exhibition with ‘scenes from a womans life’ 
with the club on the occasion of Women’s Day, the men began to 
think that things were getting out of hand. The desire to promote 
‘Janakpur Art’ which encompassed the designs of all castes and also 
illustrated traditions in Mithila culture did not receive support — 
rather, it was used against the JWDC. In the past few years 
local art contests have continued to award prizes to Jhas and Karnas. 
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The Yadavs, Tatamas, and Chamars are not aware of such contests 
nor are they invited to attend. And in the future, if they do, will 
they imitate the Brahman forms? It is likely that they will, for once 
they realize that their art is ‘unsophisticated’ they begin to imitate 
the Brahman and Kayastha style. However, though the style is more 
and more Sanskritized, what is expressed is not. There are marriage 
scenes, scenes of wife-beating, literacy classes, etc. 

Local journalists and scholars from time to time bring up the 
subject of Maithil art and its demise through Western influence and 
commercialization. As yet there has been no reflection on the fact 
that new directions in the art may be coming out of the culture 
itself, and in particular women’s culture. As women get outside 
their homes and begin to learn about the world around them they 
are naturally going to wish to express what they see. Since most 
Maithil women are illiterate, it is especially natural that they will 
express themselves in visual form. 

The high profile of Mithila art in Kathmandu, due mainly to 
the Janakpur Women’s Development Centre, has raised general 
awareness of the unique culture of Maithils. But Mithila art is also 
becoming associated with the JWDC and the effort to generate 
income for women. As women painters of all castes step outside to 
earn income from their paintings, it is only natural that they will 
expand their subject matter and develop caste and individual 
differences. 

This is not how some of Janakpur men have intended it. 
They would prefer that the art continue to express the classical, 
religious, and romantic view of the culture and for some time within 
Janakpur, it will be Maithil men, not women, who determine what 
acceptable Mithila art is. Should casteism result in the strengthening 
of other castes, will other caste leaders of society take an interest in 
the art — and if so, will it be in its Brahman/Kayastha form or will 
fae mecetined: 

The question of whose culture it is comes up in situations of 
power between men and women in Mithila, and between castes. As 
yet it has not come up with regard to the commercialization of the 
art. The Janakpur Women’s Development Centre maintains that 
since it is a women’s art, women should have jurisdiction over how 
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it is commercialized and women themselves should reap the majority 
of the profits (rather than being labourers employed by a middleman). 
However, since the project proved there was commercial interest in 
Mithila art, Mithila art also meant money. And that was why not 
only the men’s club was interested, but so were some Shresthas in 
Kathmandu, a team comprised of a Sherpa papermaker and a local 
Maithil Brahman boy with a fine arts degree, the son of one of our 
Muslim artists, an arts school for Dharan earthquake victims in 
Kathmandu, some Janakpur Congress Party men, and a Magar 
woman politician of Janakpur. Most recently, in 1995, an exhibition 
of Mithila art was organized at the Bal Mandir in Kathmandu. The 
organizing board was largely Newar. 

Before the project’s success, unlike the language and 
literature issue, Mithila art was innocent and, perhaps unlike Maithil 
language and literature, could be appreciated without stirring up 
trouble. When it is in the hands of politicians, the educated elite, 
or entrepreneurs, it is ‘currency’ in actual or political terms. 

As the women change, so does the meaning of the art, and 
so does a tradition which is central to the definition of cultural 
identity. For the conservative, the only way to ‘manage impressions’ 
may be to attempt to impose a Brahman/Kayastha ideal of the art. 
Casteism, however, may affect the definition of what is Mithila art, 
and Mithila art redefined to include the art of Chamars, Mandals, 
Musahars, etc. could, in fact, help to unify the culture more 
successfully than its language and poetry. 


CONCEUSION 


Maithil people have a rich political, religious, and artistic 
heritage. Today the myth of greatness still prevails, perpetuated by 
Brahmans and Kayasthas who for the most part define the culture 
and its values. The growth of casteism may affect the forms Maithil 
culture takes. Should the image of Maithil culture undergo some 
revision, the path to achieving political goals may change. For 
example, the issue of recognition of the Maithili language may be 
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less important than all-Tarai issues, or the advancement of lower 
castes. Meanwhile, certain traditions of the culture, such as Maichil 
art, have been politicized. Although Maithil women have always 
produced their art without influence from men, this politicization 
could affect the subject matter of the art they produce for income. 
In any event, because Maithil women remain excluded from political 
life, ic will be a long time before women artists can benefit from 
their art’s connection to issues of cultural identity and power. 
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